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Tue Free TrRapE UNION AND THE “ CIRCULAR.” 


By the formation this week of the Free Trade Union 
the organisation of the Liberal Party for the struggle 
against the new Protectionist movement is carried forward 
to a notable extent. The first list of officers shows that 
every representative of the trade and industry of the 
country within the Liberal ranks stands firmly pledged to 
resist the disastrous plunge into the morass from which 
Peel and Cobden extricated the country half a century ago, 
and the agitation which it will promote will assuredly 
testify not less emphatically to the solidarity of the respon- 
sible working class in the same cause. As one result of the 
energy with which the Union is throwing itself into its 
work, the publication of the Free Trade Circular in us 
p-esent form will no longer be necessary, the new organisa- 
tion having undertaken to publish upon similar lines a 
weekly record of its propaganda, together with the special 
features of the Circular. 





OPINION IN THE COTTON TIRADE. 


The cotton trade bas condemned Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals. A conference of the Cotton Employers’ Par- 
liamentary Associations and the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association met at Manchester on Tuesday, and 
passed the following resolution, which was moved by Mr. 
Macara (president of the Employers’ Association), sup- 
ported by Mr. Thomas Ashton (chairman of the Opera- 
tive Cotton Spinners), and carried by twenty votes to two: 


“This conference . firmly convinced that the 
great cotton industry of the United Kingdom owes its pre- 
eminence to and can only be maintained by the policy of 
Free Trade, pledges itself to oppose to the utmost of its 
power any proposals which, by imposing taxes on food or 
raw materials and so raising the cost of production and 
living, will cripple it in its already severe struggle to 
uphold its position in foreign markets, by which 80 per 
cent. of its productions are absorbed.” 


These two bodies represent every organisation in the 
cotton trade, both of employers and operatives, and their 
opinion should carry immense weight. Let us 
hope that it will be followed by vigorous action, 
especially in Lancashire, which returns many Protectionist 
members, including the Prime Minister. Nothing could Le 
better than this resolution, which contains the kernel of the 
general arguments for Free Trade; and it gains in value 
by being the deliberate opinion of a conference of business 
men belonging to all parties. 





Tue “Excess or Imports” DELUSION. 

It is painful to think that quite a large number of 
worthy people sre victims to the Seddonian theory, so effec- 
tively exploded the other day for the thousandth time by 
the Duke of Devonshire, that an excess of imports over 


exports represents a loss of wealth to the country. A pub- 
lication just issued from the Imperial Statistical Office at 
Berlin shows, what will doubtless be news to these victims 
of the “balance of trade” fallacy, that every prosperous 
country in Europe displays the same phenomenon in its 
commercial relations. Thus, since 1886 Germany has al- 
ways imported more than she has exported; Great Britain, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Sweden since 1883 » Switzerland since 1885; Japan since 
1894. On the other hand Austria-Hungary has shown 
a balance of exports with the exception of the year 
1898, Russia with the exception of 1899, Roumania 
in 1900 and 1go1, and Servia consistently since 1888. 
Spain shows varying results, but as a rule the imports are 
greater than the exports. A single glance at this summary 
will serve to convince even a Protectionist that those coun- 
tries which, according to their theory, ought to be the 
richest in Europe are, as a matter of fact, among the 


poorest. 





A GerMAN Outcry AGAINST PROTECTION. 


Among the latest concessions to the Agrarian Party in 
Germany is the stipulation that importers of foreign grain 
must not only pay the heavy duties on the cargoes but even 
interest on the duties calculated on the period the stocks 
lie in bond. How this injures German trade is best shown 
by the following memorial which the executive committee 
of the Mannheim Exchange has just sent to the Chamber 
of Commerce in that city: “In particular our mercantile 
marine, of which we are so proud, and our fire insurance 
companies will thereby be injured in the worst possible 
degree. Suffice it to say what a difference it makes to a 
shipping company whether it can take a cargo of 2,000 
tons on board at one loading, or can only take the same 
quantity in twenty shipments of 100 tons. The ratural 
consequences of levying interest on the grain duties will, 
of course, be that those grain firms which supply the in- 
land market with foreign corn will no longer warehouse 
their grain in Germany, but in Rotterdam, Antwerp, &c., 
where already, having regard to the threatened change, 
preparations are being made to erect new warehouses. 
The emptying of German warehouses and the injury of our 
shipping and fire insurance undertakings will be the lament- 
able consequences of inadequately considered legislation. 
Not one kilogramme of grain less will be imported into 
Germany. What will happen is that every importer will 
take care to forward to market only such quantity as is 
absolutely necessary, in order not to become liable to pay 
interest on the duties on stocks in hand. Moreover, our 
great milling industry will suffer heavily from the system. 
While millers have hitherto been able to obtain at Mann- 
heim without difficulty the various sorts of grain necessary 
to produce flour of good quality, they will, in future, often 
be perplexed to find it. In brief, wherever we look we 
perceive only the greatest injury to our commercial life, and 
nowhere an advantage, except, perhaps, the diminished 
stocks desired by the Agrarian Party, which must fre 
quently bring about an artificial advance in prices, a result 
which can hardly be desired, however, by the Imperial 
Government.” 





A Timety WARNING. 


The Protectionists on the continent have none of 
those illusions on the subje.t of the Chamberlcin poticy 
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which are nursed by those weak-backed people who write 
to the papers letters beginning, “I am a Free Trader, 
but .” Protection-cum-Free Trade, a little playing at 
tariffs in the interest of freer markets, is a policy which 
means eventually Protection all along the line. The 
Vienn2 correspondent of that soundly Protectionist organ 
the “Globe” warns us frankly that Protectionist countries 
are not going to be frightened by the mild doses of tariffs 
which the Chamberlainites dream of. “ Of course,” he says, 
“out here it is regarded as simply incredible that England 
should institute duties on foodstuffs without making a 
coiresponding tariff against other imports, and it is seriously 
to be hoped that whatever the outcome of the present dis- 
cussion, it will not be a half-and-half affair. It is only a 
‘thorough’ policy which will command the respect and 
consideration of foreign countries trading with England 
and her colonies.” This is frank enough, for it sounds very 
different from Lord Lansdowne’s assurance that Great 
Britain has only to utter that blessed word “ retaliation ” to 
make every tariff wall in Europe fall down forthwith. 








GERMANY AS A FREE TRADING COUNTRY. 





Tue German Empire of to-day is cited by those who are 
imperfectly acquainted with the facts as am example of 
the success of the Protectionist system. In reality it 
is nothing of the kind. Nothing would be easier than 
to show from the statements of German authorities that 
the present commercial position of the country is the 
result of the abandonment of the tariff system within the 
Emp:re. Modem Germany, it is often forgotten, is the 
largest Free Trade area in Europe, for although it contains 
twenty-five sovereign States it possesses only one com- 
mercial frontier, and consequently only one tariff. Within 
ts borders, embracing one-eighteenth of the soil of Europe, 
commerce is carried on without the hindrance of internal 
import duties. 

What an enormous triumph for Free Trade ideas is 
here represented can best be realised by remembering the 
state of things formerly existing in Germany. Up to the 
year 1803 over 300 princes, each with his own 
tariff and custom staff, ruled in the country; and even 
when the number of these petty rulers was reduced 
to thirty-eight there were, as some one drily put 
it, almost as many frontier posts as_ telegraph 
poles on the German roads. “ Thirty-eight fiscal frontiers,” 
said Frederick List in the year 1819, “ cripple the traffic in 
the interior and produce almost the same effect as if every 
limb of the human body were bound up so that the blood 
from one could not flow into another. In order to trade 
from Hamburg and from Berlin with Switzerland one is 
compelled to cross ten States, to study ten customs tariffs, 
to pay ten customs duties. Dreary is such a position for 
men who wish to trade; with envious glances they 
look over the Rhine, where a great people, from the 
Channel to the Mediterranean, carry on commerce without 
meeting a single customs collector.” Such an intolerable 
state of things could not last for ever. In 1828 Prussia 
laid the foundation of the Zollverein or Customs Union by 
abolishing all customs within her frontiers, and succeeding 
years saw che work of emancipation from Protection carried 
steadily forward until the vast German Empire became a 
fiscal unity. 

So much for the extension of the area of Free Trade 
over this large area of the continent. But there is another 
fallacy with regard to Germany which enjoys even wider 
currency—viz., that German policy towards foreign coun- 
tries is rigidly Protectionist. The truth is that the com- 
mercial policy of the German Empire, after that of Great 
Britain, Holland, and Denmark, which are virtually Free- 


trading countries, is still the most liberal in Europe. 
Ostensibly the duties levied under the German tariff on 
foreign imports are for revenue purposes only. 

The commercial development of Germany in the past 
thirty years is largely due to the abolition of these vexa- 
tious obstacles to internal trade which followed in the 
train of the removal of the customs barriers. The adoption 
of the metrical system of weights and measures within the 
Empire and the creation of a uniform coinage gave an 
enormous impetus to trade. Perhaps even more important 
consequences followed the establishment of the currency 
upon a gold basis, which was rendered possible by the pay- 
ment in gold of the French war indemnity of £200,000,000. 
Nor must the founding of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
and the facilities thereby afforded for advances of capital 
to business men be left out of consideration. Finally, the 
aid rendered by the Government in extending railway and 
canal communication in every direction and in fixing the 
scale of traffic rates for merchandise lower than in any 
country in Europe gave the industrial movement an appre- 
ciable stimulus. 

That Germany has, under these favourable conditions, 
advanced more rapidly than Great Britain is not in the 
least surprising. With her enormous natural resources and 
with a population probably the most highly educated in the 
world, it was inevitable that she should, after securing 
political unity, become a first-class industrial Power. Her 
geographical position occupying the centre of the Continent 
gives her advantages, moreover, over every other country 
as the distributing centre ‘of Europe which, before the de- 
velopment of the internal waterways of Germany, were 
formerly enjoyed by England. For the supply of the vast 
regions of central Europe, despite the tariffs levied at 
foreign frontiers, German manufacturers must of necessity 
possess an advantage over every rival. 

We shall show in subsequent articles how heavily Ger- 
man producers are handicapped by their so-called “ pro- 
tective” tariffs in these neutral markets beyond her own 
borders, and that English merchants and manufacturers 
competing with their German rivals in these foreign markets 
actually derive a benefit from the operation of the tariffs. 





WILL PROTECTION HELP THE FARMER? 





It is contended by Mr. Henry Chaplin and his school that 
Protection will increase the price of the produce of the 
land and thus lead to an increase in its value, to a pro- 
sperous agriculture, and the repopulation of the rural dis- 
tricts. In this aspect of the question he has the sympathy 
of nearly all the Conservative Party and of not a few philo- 
sophical Liberals. But as a practical farmer, who has given 
close study to economic questions for several years, I am 
convinced that this idea is largely a delusion, so far as 
Great Britain is concemed, and even if the first and second 
propositions, that prices and rents will rise, are true, it is 
the reverse of the truth to say that as a result agriculture 
will prosper and the people will go “ back to the land.” ~ 

_ Under the old conditions when we protected ourselves 
against all comers by a duty of 30s. to 40s. per quarter, the 
farmer shared with his landlord a little of the spoil which 
the latter squeezed out of the industrial classes of the 
country. But even of that period Emerson wrote as a 
result of observation : 

“In the culmination of national prosperity; in the an- 
nexation of countries; building of ships, depéts, towns; in 
the influx of tons of gold and silver; amid the chuckle of 
chancellors and financiers, it was found that bread rose to 
famine prices, that the yeoman was forced to sell his cow, 
his pig, his tools, and his acre of land; and the dreadful 
barometer of the poor rate was touching the point of ruin. 
The poor rate was sucking in the solvent classes, and forcing 
an exodus of farmers and mechanics,” 
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The squire became wealthy, but the yeoman and the 
labourer were in a starving condition. The backbone of 
a prosperous agriculture is the yeoman, who, with his family, 
cultivates the land he holds. He and the labourer are 
driven off the soil by Protection, in order that land 
monopoly, which is so destructive to real progress, may 
prevail. 

The wage paid to the agricultural labourer in the days 
of Protection was 8s. per week, and with bread at famine 
prices it can scarcely be wondered that the workhouses 
were full, and the farmer robbed of his increased profits 
by high poor-rates. Merely from the practical farmer’s 
point of view I contend that anything which destroys the 
yeoman or pauperises the agricultural labourer is destruc- 
tive to the true interests of agriculture. 

But, as Mr. Chamberlain has said, conditions have 
changed, and the present scheme—so far as we can guess 
what it is—does not involve the shutting up of this little 
island to dependence on home-grown grain. Our great 
colonies will continue to supply us with bread at preferen- 
tial rates. 

I agree that conditions have changed. In the early 
part of the century we were an agricultural nation, to-day 
we are almost wholly an industrial nation, whose people 
live in large towns. The labourer in 1840 had a set-off 
to his miserable pittance in the small rent he paid, and in 
the fresh air and sunshine which surrounded his home. 
His environment did not stimulate, even if his wage had 
permitted, his craving for drink. What dear bread will 
mean to our huge city population of to-day one shudders 
to think, and the farmer will have to pay in higher poor- 
rates a share of the higher price he gets for his wheat. 
The nature of the real change in our conditions is such 
that, it it was bad policy to protect our industries in 1840, 
it is criminal folly to do so to-day. 

In 1895 Lord Salisbury told a deputation of hop- 
growers that agriculture in France, under the extremest 
form of Protection, was “ suffering as greatly, if not more 
so, than here.” It has failed to help the farmer—even 
under the changed conditions—in Germany and the United 
States. 

So much for the general effect of Protection; what 
about the suggested fiscal federation with our colonies? 
We are to get all the wheat we require from Canada and 
other colonies to supply all our wants. There are millions 
of acres of virgin soil awaiting the plough in the great pro- 
vinces of North America from which whe.t can be sent to 
the British market at less cost for carriage than the British 
farmer has to pay. 

But will it make any difference to me as a British 
farmer whether the wheat comes from Canada or the 
United States? I cannot grow wheat as_ cheaply 
as the Canadian, therefore a fiscal arrangement 
will benefit him and injure me. I shall require 
to pay higher prices for cattle food, and shall 
find it difficult to compete with the foreigner in 
feeding cattle. But, says the Protectionist, we will protect 
you against competition in beéf and mutton. How is that 
possible when my principal competitors are Canada and 
Australia? Then what about butter and eggs? Here, 
again, the colonies are taking the market from the home 
producer, except in the case of the best class of butter, 
which principally comes from Denmark. Perhaps the Pro- 
tectionist sees in Danish butter a legitimate source of in- 
come. If he does, and hopes to make the foreigner pay 
the tax, he is much mistaken. Danish butter has com- 
manded a place on the British market from which it will 
not be ousted by protective tariffs. This place it has se- 
cured by reason of its superiority and uniformity of quality, 
and if under present free conditions, with the advantages 
he ‘has in nearness to market and superiority of soil, the 
home producer has lost the market, he will never regain 
it by reason of Protection. He will only wrest the butter 
market from the foreigner when he changes his methods 
and offers a superior article. The small yeoman who has 
been'driven off the land in this country as a result of our 
— of land tenure has made the dairy industry of Den- 
mar. 


The prosperity of British farming depends on reversing 
the system of large farms which we have encouraged, and 
not in bolstering up that system by Protection. What we 
want for depressed agriculture is a system of tenure which 
will attract, and not repel, capital and intelligence to the 
cultivation of the soil; a system which will promote the 
small holding, and thereby bring back the yeoman with 
his wife and children to the land; a system which need 
not help us to grow wheat if it provides us with a means of 
supplying the increasing demands of our great home popu- 
lation with the best qualities of beef, mutton, bacon, dairy 
produce, fruit, and vegetables. Small holdings, co-opera- 
tive creameries, improved systems of manufacture and 
transit, better educational methods, will all tend to increase 
prices and promote prosperity by healthy means, once we 
have removed land monopoly. Protection will hinder 
rather than promote these things, and will help to per- 
petuate existing unsatisfactory conditions. 

Tuomas ADAMS. 





FREE TRADE AND PRIVILEGE. 


I pon’t know if a short sermon is suited to your Free 
Trade Circular, but I am tempted to send you this one. 
I have been a Liberal all my life, and im attempting to de- 
fine that name I have come to no better definition than this : 
Liberalism means the abolition of privilege and the plac- 
ing of all men and women on a footing of perfect equality 
before the law. 

And my Liberalism extends to nations also; indeed, 
Liberals generally used to boast of their attachment to 
liberty abroad and their friendship to free government 
in Italy and elsewhere. 

Now, Canada has lately granted to the mother country 
trade privileges denied to the United States and to other 
nations. I believe that to be a mistake, quite irrespective 
of the consideration whether the mother country has or has 
not actually benefited. We are told by our religion to 
“ove our neighbours as ourselves,” and though that may 
be a hard saying, few will deny that it is better to love 
than hate our neighbour. A young man said to Jesus, 
“ Who is my neighbour?” If we ask the Canadians the 
same question, the answer can only be, “ The people of 
the United States.” And is it not of even more impor- 
tance to Canada to be on good terms with that people 
than with the mother country? Consider this question in 
all its aspects, and I think that your readers must answer 
“Yes.” The French are our neighbours, and I say that 
it is of more importance to us, far more important to the 
world in general, that we should be friendly with the people 
of France than even with our kindred in Australia. And 
I cannot imagine the people of France forbidding six 
skilled English hatters to come to Paris, especially if those 
hatters were skilled in making ladies’ hats. 

Again, I assure your lady readers that they need not 
fear discouraging British industry by buying their hats or 
dresses in Paris, for all their purchases there are, directly 
or indirectly, paid for with the produce of British labour. 

The greatest fault I find with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy is that it will inevitably counteract the recent most 
friendly intercourse between France and England, and 


produce hatred and discord between ourselves, our colonies, 


and foreign countries. 
I have little doubt that your columns will amply prove, 
too, that, like honesty, Free Trade is the best policy. 
Joun P. THOMASSON. 





COLONIAL OPINION. 





Ir is extremely interesting to watch the development of 
opinion in Australia. ‘The Melbourne correspondent of 
the Financier and Bullionist wrote not long ago that 
“there has not been the slightest indication of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s theory meeting the approval of the Federal 
Government or of any of the State Governments or political 
parties. The Colonial Secretary’s Imperialistic theory,” 
he continues, “ fails to commend itself to the judgment of 
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majorities either among political or mercantile authorities 
—Protectionists or Free Traders. It would,” he says, “be 
@ ruinous sacrifice for both the parent country and her de- 
pendencies, including India.” If preferential tariffs led 
Germany to penalise Australia, as she has penalised 
Canada, the results would be serious, the exports from 
Australia to Germany in tgor 2mounting to 45,503,350 
and the imports to £2,800,342, and these figures do not 
include a very large indirect trade. “ Moreover, nearly the 
whole of our exports are admitted free of duty under exist- 
ing treaties, viz., wool, skins, and hides, with nearly all 
other pastoral products, ores, and minerals.” The corre- 
spondent quotes Sir W. McMillan, a former New South 
Wales Premier, “I am absolutely opposed to the establish- 
ment of preferential tariffs, especially in the case of 
Australia,” and other prominent politicians express similar 
less-emphatic upinions. Telegrams of more recent date 
all point to the view that no reduction in the tariff on our 
manufactured goods can be hoped for, even if Australia 
were to come into a Zollverein. 

The Australien, although personally friendly to Mr. 
Chamberlain, is hardly less emphatic. “The practical 
difficulties are insuperable. Taking the retaliation argu- 
ment,” it continues, “when each Australian State had its 
peculiar tariff we were familiar with the plea that a duty 
should be imposed in order that it might be taken off 
again, to the advantage of the taxing State, in some final 
settlement. But the settlement never came; and thus, 
for example, the stock tax against New South Wales re- 
mained after she had relinquished her protective duties.” 





COBDEN’S POLICY OF CHEAP IMPORTS. 
FRANCE IN 1860 AND ENGLAND IN 1840. 


SPEAKING at Rochdale in 1860, the year in which he nego- 
tiated the French Treaty, Cobden contrasted the French 
people living under manufacturers’ protection with the 
English people living twenty years’ before under landlords’ 
protection. The French working people in 1860 were 
bad-y clothed, just as the English working people had been 
underfed. “ Anyone,” he said, “ who has travelled in the 
winter time from Calais to Dover cannot fail to have ob- 
served the contrast between those blue round frocks: 
_ “It reminds me—the condition of the French population 
in their clothing now—somewhat of the condition in which 
this population of England was placed, with regard to food, 
five-and-twenty years ago, before the corn laws were 
touched. At that time our population was a_badly-fed 
people—living, too many of them, upon roots; there were 
some six ot eight million quarters less of corn consumed 
than ought to have been consumed in this country, and 
than has been annually consumed since the peop'e were 
permitted to obtain it. 

“ Just as Free Trade has enabled this people to be better 
fed, so will it enable the French population to buy better 
clothing, and by precisely the same process by which we have 
arrived at this result in England; partly because there will 
be a considerable importation into France of your plain and 
coarse manufactures, and partly because of the stimulus that 
will be given to the manufactures of the French themselves 
—just as your increased supply of corn in this country has 
come, partly from the importation of the produce of foreign 
countries, and pa.ily by the important advantages which 
competition has afforded to your own agriculturists.” 

A mendacious pamphleteer, in a leaflet which lies be- 
fore us (printed and published in Birmingham), tells us that 
what Cobden sought was not Free Trade in imports, but 
“reciprocal Free Trade.” Mr. Chamberlain has the 
audacity to point to the commercial treaty with France as 
a proof that Cobden believed in reciprocity—another word 
for retaliation. Here, then, are the actual words which 
Cobden used in describing the benefit which would result 
to England from the treaty of 1860: 

“We, on our side, will obtain, and have obtained, great 
benefits from this change. The change on our side is our 
merit; the change on the other side is the merit of the 
French Government. What, I confess, as an Englishman, 
I have been led in this important duty most to consider, 
is how this matter has benefited you, not by what it will 


allow to e t, but what it will allow you to im- 
This is ~ apel by Caich I seek to benefit a popula- 
tion, by allowing more of the good things to come in from 
abroad.” ; 
Cobden and Gladstone knew well that cheaper imports 
mean mariufacturing prosperity, higher wages, and larger 
exports. This was the policy of Peel in the forties, and of 
Gladstone in 1853, 1860, and the following years. This 
is the policy which Mr. Chamberlain now asks the nation to 
reverse. 





FREE TRADE! 





By Sm WriuraM ALLAN, M.P. 


What gave the working-man cheap bread ? 

What made his children better fe¢ ¢ 

What gave him life when Hope seemed dead ? 
Free Trade ! 


What made his troubles disappear ? 

What made him labour full of cheer ? 

What raised his wages year by year ? 
Free Trade ! 


What shortened Labour’s daily hours, 

And gave the toiler newer powers 

And pleasure in this world ot ours ? 
Free Trade ! 


What makes our Mercantile Marine 

The greatest that the world has seen, 

Wealth-bringers from each clime I ween ? 
Free Trade ! 


What makes us fit to hold our own 
Against Protection’s foolish zone ? 
The only answer is well known— 

Free Trade ! 


What makes our country’s taxes least ? 

What cheapens food for man and beast ? 

What has our mighty wealth increased ? 
Free Trade ! 


Our flag waves proudly to the breeze 

On distant shores and distant seas ; 

This is the watchword it decrees— 
Free Trade ! 


He surely means the nation’s ill 
Who would, with cunning phrase and skill, 
For Place and Power try to kill— 

Free Trade ! 
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